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THE colonial printer was as deeply con- 
cerned with the product of his press as it 
dealt with the social, religious and politi- 
cal problems of his time, as he was with 
making a living at his trade. This function 
of the printer helped to develop a certain 
independence that has had a marked influ- 
ence on the style and character of printing 
in New England. The satisfaction to be 
derived from individual craftsmanship has 
also been particularly notable among our 
printers and typographers. Let’s have a 
brief look at some of these personalities. 
a> 


Stephen Daye, the first colonial printer, 
set up shop in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in 1638. The first piece known to have 
been printed in English America was, sig- 
nificantly, ““The Freeman’s Oath”. The 
first Connecticut printer — Thomas Short, 
New London, 1709 — was followed by the 
craftsman Timothy Green whose descend- 
ants continued to print in various Connec- 
ticut towns for more than a century. 
James Franklin, a brother of Benjamin, 
started printing in Rhode Island in New- 
port in 1722. His widow, Ann Franklin, 
followed by Sarah and Mary Goddard, 
show the early interest and ability of 
American women in the printing trade. 

4D 


Another independent character was 
Daniel Fowles who moved his press from 
Boston to Portsmouth, New Hampshire in 
1756. The Massachusetts Assembly had 
previously punished him for printing a 
pamphlet criticising passage of an excise 
tax by having the hangman burn the 
pamphlet. Fowles much resented being 
reprimanded, jailed and fined on that oc- 
casion as reported by him in another 


pamphlet printed by him in the following 
year, “A Total Eclipse of Liberty”. 
GD 
While Alden Spooner can be claimed by 
Vermont as its “ prototypographer”’ in the 
opinion of Lawrence C. Wroth on the 
basis of an early boundary dispute with 
New Hampshire, the latter state can claim 
him as one of its early printers. Spooner 
moved to Dresden, now Hanover, New 
Hampshire in 1778. When the Dresden 
Press closed in 1799, Vermont authorities 
arranged for Judah Padock Spooner and 
Timothy Green to open a press in West- 
minster, Vermont. 
+e D 
Advertisements in the Falmouth Ga- 
zette, later the Cumberland Gazette, for the 
first books to be printed in Maine stated 
“now in press’’, “Now in the press, and 
next Monday will be published”, “Now 
ready for Sale at this Office” over a period 
of months. This perhaps set an early 
precedent for the late appearance of this 
New England number of Print. Benja- 
min Titcomb and Thomas B. Wait started 
printing the Falmouth Gazette in 1785, in 
Falmouth, now Portland, Maine. 
8D 
There is such a wealth of available 
material about three centuries of printing 
in New England that this issue can include 
only a sampling of contemporary work. 
Let us skip past the nineteenth century 
with its outstanding men like Isaiah 
Thomas, the printer, patriot, philanthro- 
pist, of Worcester, Massachusetts and 
come down to the present generation. 
4d 
The following pages are intended to 
(Concluded on page vit) 
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Right: Ray Nash has assembled a fine graphic arts 
library and teaches history, typography and proc- 
esses at Dartmouth. Mr. Bailey formerly managed 
the Printing-Office at Yale, printed for a time in 
Hanover and is now president of the Photogravure 
and Color Co. in New York. 





























Left: First publication of The Columbiad 
Club. Printed by the Meriden Gravure 
Company and the Printing-Office of the 


Yale University Press. 
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Above: A book designed and printed by Mr. Updike for the 
publisher of Print. The papers included were originally 
delivered by Mr. Updike at the Harvard College Library at 
the invitation of Mr. Philip Hofer, head of the Department of 
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Right: A book designed by Bruce Rogers and produced at The 
Printing House of Rudge in Mount Vernon, New York. 
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Right: WAD has developed an easily recognizable 
style. He is articulate as author, illustrator and de- 
signer. He has designed books for Alfred A. Knopf 
for many years. 
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Left: A book compiled and printed 
by Edmund B. Thompson. Geo- 
detic survey maps made ingenious 
paper sides for the binding. 
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(Forewords concluded) 
show some of the character and style, the flavor 
and feel of New England printing in our time. 
Whether for publishing, advertising or business, 
typography, design and printing in this part of the 
United States is still quite traditional, conserva- 
tive and “quietly right” as I recently heard Fred 
Melcher describe the work of Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, The Merrymount Press (1894-1941), 
Boston. Mr. Melcher’s remark was made on the 
occasion of honoring Will Bradley, who at the age 
of eighty-five, has just completed an elaborate 
portfolio of Strathmore Papers. Mr. Bradley was 
born in Boston in 1868 and according to Oz Cooper 
“has had more influence on design for the printed 
page than any other living man... ” 
8D 
The Strathmore story in this issue begins with 
Bradley and the launching of his Wayside Press 
in Springfield, Massachusetts in 1895. Bradley 
started an era of paper mill advertising that has 
since tied together the fine papers manufactured 
in America with the best talent in design, typog- 
raphy, illustration and printing production. 
BD 
New England is proud of Bruce Rogers, typog- 
rapher and type designer (Centaur) of New Fair- 
field, Connecticut; William Addison Dwiggins, de- 
signer, illustrator and type designer (Electra, 
Caledonia) of Hingham, Massachusetts; Rudolph 
Ruzicka, wood-engraver, typographer, type de- 
signer (Fairfield) of Boston; and Bertram Good- 
hue, designer of book decorations and type (Merry- 
mount, Cheltenham) once of Boston. 
4D 
Master printers like Carl Heintzeman, Carl 
Purington Rollins, Fred Anthoensen, Richard W. 
Ellis, William Dana Orcutt, David Pottinger, 
Edmund B. Thompson, George T. Bailey and 
Harold Hugo have contributed to higher stand- 
ards of printing not only in this area but every- 
where. 
4D 
We owe much to our historians of printing and 
papermaking — Lawrence C. Wroth, George 
Parker Winship, Clifford K. Shipton, Dard Hunter 
and William Bond Wheelwright. 
4D 
Thomas M. Cleland, Bert C. Chambers, George 
Trenholm, Charles Capon, Robert L. Dothard, 
Frank J. Lieberman, Dorothy Abbe, Margaret 
Evans, Alvin Eisenman, and Joseph Low are some 
of our prominent designers and typographers. 





New England is the home of many artists, illus- 
trators and printmakers — Asa Cheffetz, Thomas 
Nason, Samuel Chamberlain, Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman, Percy Grassby and the late John Taylor 
Arms, to name a few. And in Newport, Rhode 
Island is the master of lettering on stone, John 
Howard Benson and his assistant, Roxanne Price. 
Harry Kitson of Springfield has made thousands 
of drawings for Merriam-Webster dictionaries in 
the past fifty years and is still busily at work mak- 
ing drawings and fine lettering for reproductions. 
8D 


Matlack Price at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Philip Hofer at The Department of Print- 
ing and Graphic Arts at Harvard, Alvin Eisenman 
at the Yale Art School, Russell Limbach at Wes- 
leyan and Ray Nash at his Graphic Arts Work- 
shop at Dartmouth are encouraging new interest 
in the graphic arts among the younger generation. 

BD 


Clubs and associations play an important role in 
graphic arts activities — The Society of Printers, 
The Bookbuilders and The Club of Odd Volumes 
of Boston, The American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, The Columbiad Club in Connecticut. 
There are also famous libraries, collections and 
museums at Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Brown, 
M.I.T. and there are a number of University 
Presses in these states. 


* D 


Many of America’s fine paper mills are located 
on New England streams — Strathmore, Crane, 
S. D. Warren, Oxford, American Writing, Hurlbut, 
U. S. Envelope, Dennison, McLaurin-Jones and 
lots of others. 

+e D 

And finally, let’s congratulate The Stinehour 
Press of Lunenburg, Vermont for its distinguished 
quarterly publication “Printing & Graphic Arts” 
edited by Ray Nash, Rollo G. Silver and Roderick 
D. Stinehour, as it embarks on its second year. 


< D 


I would like to talk about some of the great 
printing and publishing houses in New England 
and report on new developments and research in 
printing processes but much of this will have to 
wait for future publication. 

8D 


I hope that this number of Print, which has 
been almost entirely prepared and produced in 
New England on materials manufactured here, 
carries some local flavor. WER 








JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
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An Appreciation by William ‘f. Schaldach 


One brisk winter evening some twenty years 
ago I drove from the house where we were liv- 
ing, in the Lyons Plain Valley in Connecticut, 
to the Greenfield Hill studio of John Taylor 
Arms. Foul-biting of my etching plates, due to 
faulty grounds, had been plaguing me, and he 
had volunteered to help me clear up the trouble. 

Awed by the honor being accorded me, | 
remembered that I must not impose upon his 
time. I would listen attentively to his instruc- 
tions, then depart decorously. But it was 
nothing like that. In less than two minutes | 
was made to feel like a member of the family. 
He did not talk about grounds; he acted. With 
skill fine to watch he quickly sluiced his spe- 
cial formula of liquid ground along the edge 
of an up ended plate which he held with a 
rubber-gloved hand. The brown fluid flooded 
the surface perfectly. In a few minutes it was 
ready for smoking and the result was faultless 
—a beautiful ebon-blue surface to tempt an 
etcher’s needle. It was sheer magic; at the 
same time it was ridiculously simple — once 
you knew how. 

The demonstration took about fifteen min- 
utes, but it was well after midnight when I 
left, filled with inspiration and a warm glow | 
never had previously experienced. His conver- 
sation had little to do with methods and tech- 
nique, this man who was unquestionably the 
world’s greatest virtuoso of the bitten line. It 
concerned the broad field of art and especially 
its spiritual aspect, the honesty and devotion 
that must be an integral part of the makeup 
of one who desires to do creative work and be 
worthy of bearing the proud name of artist. 
Arms had no patience with tricksters and 
charlatans. If a man has something to say, let 
him say it in his own way and to the best of 
his ability. Then, at least, he will be honest, a 
believer in himself. 





It was the beginning of a cherished friend- 
ship which deepened through the years and 
lasted until a few short weeks ago. The Arms’ 
summer home is a few miles from ours in the 
Vermont hills, but we saw little of John dur- 
ing this past summer because of his illness. 
Always a severe disciplinarian, he insisted on 
drawing on the plate each day, even if only for 
an hour. About the middle of September when 
he was ready to leave for Connecticut he had 
a friend drive him over, on the way back from 
the hospital, to say goodbye. 

He was desperately ill, but his spirit was 
magnificent. Warmth and cheerfulness radi- 
ated from him, as was always his special gift. 
“Bill,” he said, “‘let’s go fishing next spring.” 

I can add nothing that has not already been 
said concerning the very special talents that 
the Lord gave this great man. He has left a 
priceless heritage of living jewels to enrich 
posterity so long as civilization will be per- 
mitted to endure. Arms’ work is immortal, 
not alone in America but throughout the 
world. 

But countless numbers of saddened souls 
are not now thinking of John Taylor Arms, 
the distinguished etcher. They remember a 
man simply known as John Arms, who, gave 
unstintingly of his time and his myriad talents 
to help people. Artists who were experiencing 
rough sailing; people, plain and sophisticated, 
who wanted to know just what art is, anyhow; 
groups that needed organization. Lectures, 
demonstrations, organization, advice, help — 
that was the side of this good man’s life that 
has not been publicized. He was a strong fiber 
in the thread of spiritual and cultural being. 

Only a small handful of his friends know to 
what extent John Arms dedicated his service 
and vast ability to others; and I count it a 
rare privilege to be numbered among them. 


AsPIRATION — Tower of the Madeleine, Verneuil-sur-Avre, France — 1939 
Collotype of the etching by John Taylor Arms. Original plate 10’” x 15%’ 
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Strathmore Advertising... 


MAKING PAPER PART OF THE PICTURE 





BEFORE the end of the nineteenth century, the Con- 
necticut River Valley had been firmly established as 
the center of a flourishing paper industry. Abundant 
waterways furnished power and transportation, and an 
expanding market was conveniently close at hand. One 
of the smaller mills which entered into this Connecti- 
cut Valley paper picture of sixty years ago was that of 
the Mittineague Paper Company—named for the 
Mittineague section of West Springfield, where it had 
been built beside the Westfield River. 

In the thriving business of papermaking which 
existed locally, the young Mittineague mill’s produc- 
tivity was small indeed. Controlled by the capacity 
of a single paper machine, its output was at first con- 
fined to the standard grades of fine writing and record 
papers. In order to extend the company’s market, the 
mill’s production was soon expanded to include all- 
rag book papers, artist papers, fancy finishes, and 
other specialities. 

With these activities successfully begun, the late 
Horace A. Moses, the company’s founder, decided to 
experiment with the development of new papers en- 
tirely different from the mass of printing papers then 
being made in the United States. Toward that end, a 
specialty paper machine capable of producing four- 
sided deckle-edge paper was purchased in Europe and 
installed in the Mittineague mill. Only a few hundred 


pounds of four-sided deckle-edge paper were subse- 
quently made, for the first runs demonstrated that the 
product would be too costly for general printing con- 
sumption. The experiments did pave the way for the 
production of many unusual deckle-edge papers— 
papers whose pleasing tints, textures, and surfaces 
would open many new avenues to those engaged in the 
graphic arts. 

In spite of the attractiveness of these early deckle- 
edge papers, the Mittineague mill soon recognized that 
publicity would be necessary to assure their sales. To 
make them known to printers across the nation, the 
mill secured the services of a young Springfield printer 
whose printshop, which he called the Wayside Press, 
had already attracted favorable attention. His name 
was Will Bradley; the year, 1895. 

The Mittineague-Bradley collaboration resulted in a 
type of paper mill advertising which has since come to 
be accepted as a commonplace. At its inception, how- 
ever, the “In Use” technique, in which the quality of 
a printed sample of paper constituted its own adver- 
tising, was an innovation in paper promotion. Shortly 
thereafter, Will Bradley moved his printing equipment 
to a section of the same building which housed the 
mill’s papermaking equipment, and during 1897 he 
carried on his printing and design activities as a mill 
tenant. 


A Program in Print 








Will Bradley's first efforts in behalf of Mittineague 
were modest in comparison with today’s elaborate paper 
mill advertising. But a limited budget did not impair 
the young printer's ability to set down a host of new 
ideas in typographic design. Probably the most mem- 
orable of the early booklets and brochures are those 
which featured beautiful pages designed with so-called 
“old-fashioned” type faces, Caslon Old Style in partic- 
ular. Will Bradley's designs did not depend solely on 
type matter, however; for paired with his masterful 
treatment of tvpe was a keen appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by well-chosen illustration and orna- 
ment. 

Through this early product-in-use advertising, the 
Mittineague Paper Company began a period of growth 
which was to carry it to the front in the field of quality 
paper manufacturing. New machines were added and 
additional mills were either purchased or built to meet 
a rapidly increasing demand, and in 1913 the com- 
pany’s holdings totaled three mills and six paper ma- 
chines. By that time, a merger of these mills had 
changed the company name from the Mittineague 
Paper Company to the Strathmore Paper Company— 





Old Stratford 
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A 1900 Bradley-designed and-printed paper sample. 
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These Celebrated and Beautiful 
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and 4igh-class Publications. 

















The cover of one of Will Bradley's earliest Strath- 
more brochures, which appeared prior to 1900. 


the latter name having been identified with some of 
the popular early Mittineague papers. 

For some time before this change of name, Will 
Bradley's distinctive mailing pieces continued to flow 
into the hands of leading printers and designers across 
the nation. The demand for Bradley’s work, for other 
clients as well as for the mill, grew rapidly; and the 
point was reached when he had to choose between 
the career of owner and proprietor of the Wayside 
Press and that of designer of fine printing. Will Brad- 
ley chose the latter, and, free from the time-consum- 
ing details of operating a printshop, he went on to 
win himself an honored place among leaders in typo- 
graphic design. 

His association with Strathmore did not end there. 
In 1916 he produced one of his most outstanding 
Strathmore mailing pieces, not only from the stand- 
point of design, but also for what it had to say. This 
was his Design and Typographic Display and the Use 
of Color brochure. Will Bradley’s first paragraph in 
this booklet would seem to have stood as a guidepost 
for subsequent Strathmore mailing pieces. 

“A booklet,” he wrote, “which is to enter into print- 
ing is never complete in itself. The type with which it 
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is to be combined, and the stock upon which it is to be 
printed are units requiring the same consideration as 
the actual drawings . . . As we know nothing of that 
spirit of craftsmanship which should encourage each 
man to intelligently contribute just the note which will 
best aid the contribution of his fellow workmen, print- 
ing which is not prepared under the master hands of 
an individual is good only by accident. It may have the 
best drawing securable, excellent typographical work- 
manship, and splendid press work, and yet be thorough- 
ly inconsistent because of the lack of proper relation of 
one element to another.” 

After Will Bradley left Strathmore, the company 
began the management and operation of its own print- 
shop as a testing laboratory for its papers and also for 
the production of its direct mail advertising and sampI- 
ing. The policy of providing printers with new and 
practical ideas on Strathmore papers— ideas they could 
use in their own printing—was, of course, continued. 
The list of designers and typographers responsible for 
these mailing pieces reads like a “Who's Who” of the 
graphic arts. While it is impossible to measure the in- 
fluence these pieces have had in shaping contemporary 
printing design, it is almost universally accepted that 
they have made an important contribution in encourag- 
ing quality printing. 


Laxunous to the touch! Luxurious 
to the eye! This sheet of Strathmore 
Quality Paper subtly transports the im 
agination into the atmosphere of luxury 


Unfold it. See how fine, how beautiful 


how expressive it is 
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The first post-Bradley Strathmore series to appear 
was called “The Art of Papergraphic Advertising.” 
Like previous and future Strathmore mailings, it 
demonstrated the wide variety of moods which beau- 
tiful paper can help express. Dignity (above), set by 
Bertha M. Goudy at the Village Press, with original 
ornaments and types designed by Frederic W. 
Goudy, and T. M. Cleland’s folder on How to Ad- 
vertise Luxury without Words were two of the out- 
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Paper Does Express 


standing pieces in the series. The Goudy booklet, 
winner of the silver medal at the 1920 AIGA print- 
ing exhibition, is an excellent example of the beau- 
tiful typographic design which originated in the Vil- 
lage Press at that time. Significantly, its color is 
limited to black on white; and even the Cleland pre- 
sentation, which emphasizes illustration rather than 
type, employs color which seems peculiarly re- 
strained to a modern eye. 
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It is interesting that while Will Bradley's 1916 
Brochure was entitled “Design and Typographic Dis- 
play and the Use of Color,” color in Strathmore mail- 
ing pieces (and in American printing in general) re- 
mained a relatively minor issue for the rest of the de- 
cade. The twenties brought about a perceptibly widened 
acceptance of color in printing, however, and Strath- 
more met a rising demand by enlarging both the color 
range and surface qualities of its papers. 

To the advanced designers of the time these new 
papers offered sought-for opportunity; to less experi- 
mental printers, though, they represented a problem 
more than anything else. With these latter printers in 
mind, Strathmore took an inspired step to pin down a 
practical formula for using inks which would show 
colored stocks to their best advantage. In 1921, the 
company issued a detailed presentation of the Munsell 
Color System for the use of the printing, advertising, 
and paper trades. 

The Munsell System, which had been in use outside 
the applied arts since 1905, was aimed at providing a 
much-needed means of accurate color notation, which, 
in turn, was used to explain a system of infallibly 
harmonious color composition. In the words of Profes- 
sor A. H. Munsell, who died shortly before the Strath- 
more book was published: “The sense of comfort is the 
outcome of balance, while marked unbalance urges a 
corrective. That this approximate balance is desirable 
may be shown by reference to our behavior, tempera- 
tures, qualities of smoothness and roughness, degrees of 
light and dark, and proportion of work and rest. One 
special application of this quality is balance which 
underlies beautiful color. The use of strongest colors 
only fatigues the eyes, which is also true of the weakest 
colors. In a broad way, we may say that color balances 
on middle gray.” 

To assist the printer toward balancing his color 
on middle gray, the Strathmore Grammar of Color 
presented an elaborate charting of paired colors 
used against a variety of backgrounds. If these colors 
covered given background areas and exposed others, 
the mixture of all the colors shown would produce the 
desirable middle tone. Because of the wide range of 
colors shown and the demands of extreme accuracy, the 
Grammar of Color became of necessity a technical tour 
de force. Notwithstanding a hatful of tricky adjust- 
ments to the single Kelly press used and the ability to 


T. M. Cleland contributed numerous invaluable 
illustrations, four of which are reproduced here to 
The Grammar of Color. Others who had a hand in 
the production include Arthur S. Allen, Rudolph 
Ruzicka, and Helen W. Dryden. 
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print five color areas at one time by means of a closely 
divided fountain and split rollers, one sheet in the 
completed book called for no fewer than twenty-three 
impressions. An explanatory note on production con- 
cludes by stating: “Fortunately, few printers are called 
upon to reproduce the actual pages of this book. Its 
color areas were required to match the Munsell meas- 
urements within the smallest possible margin of error 
and be so maintained throughout the edition. In work 
not intended, as is this, to present color standards for 
study and comparison, there would be little point in 
striving for such a degree of accuracy.” 

Judging from this statement and the impressive 
volume itself, it seems possible that Strathmore was at 
first somewhat overwhelmed by the magnitude of its 
accomplishment. Actually, there was concern that this 
presentation of the Munsell System would show it as 
more of an expensive luxury than a useful solution to 
color problems. But the book won immediate popularity 
with printers and designers and made a distinct con- 
tribution to the commercial color printing of the 
1920s. The book is still in demand but has been out of 
print for a number of years and the plates destroyed. 

Following the Munsell publications, Strathmore in- 
stituted a new series of advertising pieces, each of 
which featured a Munsell chart on its back page, show- 
ing how the inks and stock which had been used bal- 
anced to middle gray. One of these, an ingenious folder 


designed by Guido and Lawrence Rosa, introduced a 
slogan which served as the keynote of the series and 
has ever since been intimately connected with Strath- 
more advertising. The phrase was the now-familiar 
“Paper is Part of the Picture.” 

“Paper,” the text of the Rosa folder read in part, 
“is the great undiscovered . . . This failure of Paper to 
speak for itself is due to no lack of eloquence, but to an 
incorrigible habit of speaking for its user. Thus, a dime 
novel printed on Strathmore becomes a two-dollar book. 
And, as has been pointed out by an ironic writer, a 
series of newspaper book reviews, collected and printed 
on Strathmore, becomes literary criticism. For paper is 
an obvious fact; you see it, feel it, and necessarily re- 
ceive some sense of impression. If it is a very fine paper, 
it prepossesses the mind in favor of its user, much as 
fine feathers make fine birds It is in this sense 
that Paper is Part of the Picture. Paper is part of the 
picture of your company and your product formed in 
the reader’s mind by the printed matter you have sent 

The slogan and the use of Professor Munsell’s color 
notation made this series a memorable one; but equally 
important were the distinguished designers who de- 
signed the component mailing pieces—among them, 
F. G. Cooper, Adolph Treidler, C. B. Falls, Walter 
Dorwin Teague, T. M. Cleland, W. A. Dwiggins, R. F. 
Heinrich, Oswald Cooper, and Carlton D. Ellinger. 
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and look Prins 


The rest is Strathmore. 





Left: Adolph Treidler’s “Woodcut Folder” was 
printed in small areas of relatively brilliant color 
against the subdued tone of chocolate Rhododendron 
Cover. Right: F. G. Cooper’s “Discovered” folder 
featured the artist’s distinctive lettering. Here, larger 
areas of mild chroma were used against a warm gray 
background. 








Four more pieces from the “Paper is Part of the 
Picture” series. These folders, which illustrated pos- 
sible uses for four types of Strathmore text papers, 
were issued simultaneously and mailed in a folder 
designed by Dwiggins. 











Good 
PAPER, 


a few {cratches in 
black ink,fome red 
to fet off the black, 
and there (as AAfcu- 
lapius had the habit 
of faying to the Thef- 
falonians) you are. In 
fhort,“let paper do 
moft of the work” 


OSWALD COOPER 








Above: Cooper's text continued, “A simple set-up, 
with no great pretense, oft passeth for Art, getting 
by, as it were, on its dignity if enough of the paper 
be allowed to show . .. (so) doth the printed 
sheet convey something of the sense of luxury that 
appealeth to the gentry.” Left: Carlton D. Ellinger’s 
folder. 











Right: Dwiggins used the brilliant white of his paper 
to suggest sun-drenched sand in his cover design. 
Within the fold, the stock was transformed to make 
a background of snow in an imaginary setting at 
St. Moritz. “His people are more Ritzy than most,” 
reads the jazz-age text, and “The paper says Quality, 
too.” 


























The woodcut effect 
is partly paper. 


RFHeinrich 
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PAPER 
IS PART OF THE PICTURE 








Left: Heinrich’s design is telling evidence of the 
great steps Strathmore made toward mating illustra- 
tion technique with the color and surface texture of 
background stock. Here and throughout this article 
original colors are only approximated. 
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1929, was the last of “The Strathmore Town Series.” 
It incorporated several design ideas which could THE: MEN'S-SHOP - OF - STRATHMORE: TOWN 
easily pass as products of the 1950s. 











The late 1920's brought a changing attitude toward 
color, and the first evidence of “color printing for em- 
phasis” can be seen in “The Strathmore Town Series.” 
Here and there, this series shows traces of splash color- 
ing—coloring that would cause the particular mailing 
piece to go out of balance in terms of Munsell’s Sys- 
tem. For balance and comfort were no longer seen as 
the inevitable aims of color printing. In keeping with 
the new advertising psychology of the time, greater a- 
mounts and intensities of color began to be used to 
command attention. 

Once again, the services of leading graphic arts de- 
signers were called upon to demonstrate new ideas and 
techniques to American printers; and by the time “The 
Strathmore Town Series” was concluded in 1929, it 
represented a miniature library of advanced direct mail 
suggestions. E. G. Davenport, Helen Dryden, W. A. 
Dwiggins, C. P. Helck, George Illian, Parke Johnson, 
Bruce Rogers, and Edward A. Wilson made up the list 
of designers who contributed to this series. Although 
the moods and effects of graphic design have changed 
considerably since those days, several of their pieces 
remain astonishingly fresh, and, at least in detail, sur- 
prisingly up-to-date. As for Strathmore, the basic idea 
has remained totally unchanged—to provide printers 
with something new and strikingly different in the way 
of source material for design, typography, and printing. 


Above right: Helen Dryden’s booklet for the Strath- 
more Woman’s Shop used the Munsell System for 
balanced color in its cover design but, significantly, 
departed from that ideal in its inner decorations. 


The title-page from a book of collected Strathmore 
Town mailing pieces. Here, potential advertisers’ 
needs were classified so that price and purpose of 
direct mail advertising could be charted in terms of 
suitable Strathmore papers. 
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Sell Moe 


A BOOK WHICH TELLS YOU ONE WAY TO 


INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF YOUR 


DIRECT -BY~-MAIL ADVERTISING 

















In the early 1930's, the Strathmore Paper Company 
arranged for Bert C. Chambers to serve as typographic 
and design consultant for several of its mailing pieces. 
This relationship has continued successfully to the pres- 
ent time, and much of the company’s direct mail work, 
including many pieces which have won national recog- 
nition in the annual American Institute of Graphic 
Arts “Printing for Commerce” exhibitions, has come 
under his supervision—either entirely or in conjunc- 
tion with the Abbott Kimball Company, Strathmore’s 
advertising agency. Two of the noteworthy series first 
produced under this direction, both concerned 
with demonstrating the entire line of Strathmore print- 
ing papers, are the “Strathmore Stylist Series” of the 
early thirties and the “New Business Series” of the late 
thirties and early forties. 

The paper shortage during the World War II years 
brought paper mill mailings to a virtual standstill. Im- 
mediately following the war, however, when govern- 
ment restrictions were removed, Strathmore resumed 
its former program. In addition to mailing pieces and 
the standard Chambers-designed periodical sample 
books, the company now produced a new pocket-size 
handbook of Strathmore papers. Another Chambers 
creation, produced in conjunction with Strathmore’s 
advertising executives, the handbook represented radi- 
cal and yet eminently practical innovations in all-in- 
clusive sampling of a paper mill’s production in an 
easy-to-carry pocket format. 

Chambers also worked with the Abbott Kimball 
Company on the first large-scale post-war mailings for 
Strathmore text and cover papers. These included four 
separate “Paper-in-Use” pieces, which received special 
commendation from the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation. 





STRATHMOBE 
Rtn lay 


A “Strathmore Stylist” folder and, beneath it, two 
of the seven sample pieces it contained. Directed to- 
ward spring selling, the text read in part “Strathmore 
papers can express growth in a color. They can 
portray freshness in a texture. They can suggest new 
smartness in a surface. They can say spring to the 
eye, to the touch, and even to the ear . . .” Needless 
to say, the punch line was “Paper is Part of the 
Picture.” 
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This folder directed at showing the wide range of 
colors, textures, and surfaces available in Strathmore 
papers. 
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Chroma, a Strathmore paper which appeared in 
1948, was announced through the medium of a 
brochure with facilities for complete display. 
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FS CHROMA 


This new Strathmore paper presents a completely 

different range of colors which are medium-strong but low in 
key... shades with @ soft background quality, to bring 

out with least effort the best effects of design and printing 
CHROMA adds new tones to the Strathmore spectrum, 
increasing the variety ond versatility of the Strathmore line 
for advertising uses. 


Like custom.dyed fabrics or the special “decorator” colors 

used in today's smart home-furnishings, CHROMA shades ore 
subtly sophisticated. They are rich, yet subdued—designed 

to accentuate the printed message, never to obscure it 





Through its contribution of color, CHROMA gives fresh 

impetus to designing adds to the effectiveness of even the 

simplest job printed on it. With CHROMA as the back 

ground, it is easy to make type ond decorative detail sparkle, 

and to reflect the mood ond tempo that will make your 
printed pieces expressive and 

For « handsome, versatile paper that lends color and 


prestige to a sales message ... that gets results with economy 
— choose Strathmore CHROMA. 


piper i“ pu pf lhe fotclune 








Shnathnore CHROMA 


Decklos ond Groin 40° way. 


2640-1760 (98) Bosis 80 


26 4 40 352M (2/88) Ronis 80.2 show 


See Envelope to-satch dete under rwatch 








Strathmore CHROMA gives Printers and Advertisers 








These samples thow how much Strathmore CHROMA 
adds to the appearance of the printed piece ond how 
versatile it in in reflecting the expression of the ortwork 
ond typography. CHROMA, through its expressive Color 
Texture ond Surtace, creates an impression of toste and 
outhority. CHROMA contributes more to the effectiveness 
of your printing than it adds to the cost. That is valve! 








And _ inside, the Chroma brochure contained full 
color samples as well as practical demonstrations of 
the stock in use. 
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Another piece which appeared in 1948 featured 
Strathmore’s Double Deckle. This announcement 
folder was particularly successful in mating design 
and the product advertised. 
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onl new shop... 


Three of the effective demonstration pieces from 
the Double Deckle folder. The fictional strawberry 
mailing piece produced a request for further infor- 
mation concerning the Bliss Farm from a prospect. 


EXPRESSIVE 
LETTERHEAD PAPERS 


The printed letterheads in this 1949 mailing were 
duplicates of a selected group in use by business 
firms. They showed the expressiveness of Starthmore 
letterhead papers in a variety of industrial uses, lay- 
out and typographical treatments, and processes. 
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Above: Rudolph Ruzicka, who had designed Strath- 
more advertising material some twenty-five years 
earlier, began the “Designer” series with A Good 
Letterhead portfolio. Shortly after it appeared, an 
assistant superintendent at one of the Strathmore 
mills was puzzled at receiving a number of inquiries 
concerning typographic design—letterhead design, 
in particular. His mame was Ludwig Ruzicka. 


Right: Lester Beall’s brilliantly-colored and Matisse- 
like folder appeared in 1950. Its contents ranged 
from a design for a steel company’s annual report to 
one for a celebration at “The Champagne Room of 
the Hotel Waldwick.” 


Other well-known artists and designers have been 
called on to take part in a continuation of the “Paper- 
in-Use” series, and these later pieces have led to the 
unofficial dubbing “The Strathmore Prominent De- 
signer Series.” The designers had free rein with their 
ideas throughout these presentations, each of which 
consists of a variety of brochures, leaflets, folders, and 
other assorted printed matter assembled in a striking 


folder. 








Walter Van Bellen designed this handsome mailing 
piece which Strathmore issued in 1951. The cover 
and three pages of the intricate folder, onto which 
the demonstration pieces were tipped, are repro- 
duced. 
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Will Burtin designed a spiral-bound booklet that 
depended for dramatic effect on an_ ingenious 
use of die-cutting which revealed each of the com- 
ponent papers within the top bowl of the cover “S”. 
The text included “Paper is Part of the Picture,” 
and went on to say: “The eye sees color and sends 
a message to the brain. Red says stop. Green says 
go. And every such reflex makes the message go 
faster, surer, more importantly. Texture, too, reacts. 
Satin says smooth. Tweed says rough. And every 
appeal to the senses gives more force, greater vitality, 
to the impact of the whole. It is this extraordinary 
appeal to the senses that make Strathmore Printing 
Papers so expressive. . .” A testimonial note from 
the designer stated that it had been “a welcome 
challenge . . . to interpret through color, surface, 
and texture of Strathmore papers the opportunities 
that are inherent in paper as a material basis of ex- 
pression.” 
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Peter Piening, Bauhaus-trained designer, known for 
his work on the format of Life, was responsible for 
the most recent of the Strathmore brochures. The 
specimens it contained were produced by letterpress, 
offset lithography, die-stamping, and silk screen. 
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For its next piece, to be issued in the Spring of 
1954, Strathmore returns to the man who launched its 
advertising in the 1890’s—Will Bradley. Now eighty- 
five years old, Mr. Bradley has worked many hours over 
the past two years creating new and original designs 
and ornaments in connection with this mailing. 

This, in a sense, completes a cycle—a cycle of 
Strathmore direct advertising which has continuously 
been identified with the highest level of printing de- 




















sign at any given time during the last sixty years. It has 
provided the field of graphic arts with innumerable 
new ideas and has made a number of important con- 
tributions toward raising the standards of quality de- 
signing and quality printing on quality papers. Without 
any question, it has made American designers acutely 
aware of the fact that “Paper is Part of the Picture” and 
helped them to use paper with a fuller appreciation of 
its underlying relationship to all printed matter. 


The CASTLE Press 


The IRIS Press 


Working paste-ups for pages in Strathmore’s new 
portfolio—designed and executed by Will Bradley, 
whose first work for Strathmore was produced sixty 


years ago. 
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Y 1901, the Southworth Printing Com- 

pany, which the Reverend Francis South- 
worth had established in Portland, Maine, 
some twenty-five years earlier, was no longer 
exclusively concerned with producing reli- 
gious tracts for distribution among seafaring 
men. Outside work of a nonreligious nature 
was being indifferently produced with the usu- 
al mediocre equipment found in the small 
printing office of the period. The wretched 
state into which the printing art had fallen at 
the turn of the century is too well known to 
be mentioned at length here. 

It was in 1901 that Fred Anthoensen joined 
the Southworth Company as a compositor; in 
1917 he became managing director of the firm 
which now bears his name. Along with the 
changed name has gone a radical change in 
the nature of output and a distribution far be- 
yond the city of Portland. Alert to the revival 
of fine printing and the attempts of men like 
Updike to restore printing to its earlier posi- 
tion of prestige, Mr. Anthoensen was able in 
his new position to work toward one simply 
stated end: “... to produce books and other 
kinds of printing according to what I conceive 
to be their true purpose.” One of the new 
manager’s first tasks was to acquire a better 
selection of type faces. Gradually the less de- 
sirable types in the cases were discarded, to 
be replaced by types of historic origin, types 
which combined beauty and utility. The 
search for better type and equipment still goes 
on. Mr. Anthoensen says: “TI like to think of 


THE ANTHOENSEN PRESS 


and the ‘“‘Gentleman of the Peaceful Apple Orchard”’ 


by RUTH A. CHAPLIN 


us as craftsmen and masters of machines. We 
have used linotypes for many years. The type 
founders have made most of the fine old type 
faces available for the machine and are con- 
tinuing to cast types patterned after the splen- 
did Roman letter forms. As fast as these ap- 
pear on the market, we acquire them in a wide 
variety of sizes. As for foundry type, we im- 
port what we cannot get in this country.” 
The Press is still a small organization. 
(There are men on its staff who can remember 
the founder, who fed the presses in his tile and 
Prince Albert, and who would stop the press 
immediately and lecture on the evils of pro- 
fanity if he heard anyone around the shop 
swear.) Mr. Walter Whitehill wrote in his 
preface to In Tribute to Fred Anthoensen, 
Master Printer: “Those who know The An- 
thoensen Press cannot fail to admire the man- 
ner in which everyone in the shop knows his 
or her job and deals with it .. .” Each mem- 
ber of the staff is considered competent to car- 
ry his individual share of responsibility unless 
or until he himself proves otherwise. 
Accuracy, of great importance to The An- 
thoensen Press, makes the proofroom an im- 
portant department. The “correctors” are ex- 
pected to be thorough and scholarly. All man- 
uscripts are edited before going to the ma- 
chine, insuring accuracy and eliminating cost- 
ly author’s alterations. Along with growth of 
equipment, an increase in technical skill, and 
insistence on accuracy has come a special kind 
of confidence in the Press. A number of years 
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Qs Roman Numerals 
Typographic Leaves 
and Pointing Hands 


{= Some Notes on their Origin, 
History and Contemporary Use 
by Paul McPharlin 


The Typophiles: New York Mcmalii 











ago a customer brought in a manuscript, and 
announced that he was going abroad within a 
few days and did not wish to see anything 
connected with the manuscript until the books 
were ready. He had implicit trust in his print- 
er’s ability to give him what was suitable. Al- 
though he placed a heavy responsibility on 
the printer, his confidence can stand as a trib- 
ute; and while no other customer has placed 
quite so carte blanche an order, others have 
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On this page: title pages of two Typophile Chap Books, 
and two bookplates. The Anthoensen Collection consists 
of one copy of nearly every book printed by the Press. 
Mr. Anthoensen’s personal bookplate is an adaptation 
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With an Introduction by Zoltin Harasztt 
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displayed a comparable trust. To be worthy 
of this trust calls for constant vigilance, and 
so the Press has become its own severest crit- 
ic. If emphasizing this special confidence ap- 
pears to be elevating it above the good will 
every business hopes for from its clientele, the 
fact remains that here is the best proof that 
the ideals of thirty-five years ago have been 
realized. 














from an original Bewick bookplate. On the opposite page: 
above, a title page and text page (from the same book); 


below, title pages of two bibliographies. The Press is well 
known for its skill in handling bibliographical material. 
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Seventeenth Century Maryland BRAY, Thomas, 1656-1730. 
- Proposals | For the Encouragement and Promoting of Religion and 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY Learning in the Foreign Plantations; and to induce such of the 
Clergy | of this Kingdom, as are Persons of Sobriety and Abilities, | 
toaccept of a Mission into those Parts.| (London, 1697]. [178] 
Compiled by % 
— [Seconn Titre} The | Present State | Of The | The Protestant Re- 
ELIZABETH BAER ligion | In | Mary-Land. | 
Librarian of The John Work Garrett Library Folio. A¥;2 leaves: pages tog. Coverewrs: pages to: [text of Propet with head a 
ing as above), page ed by 2 archbishops} Tho. Cantuar. | Jo. Ebor. | {and 5 
Introduction by bishops} H. Lond. W.Cov. and Litch, | Ed. Worcester. Sy. Eliens | J. Norwich. | 
? pages 3-4: [text of Present State with heading as above}, page 4: (at conclusion of 
LAWRENCE C. WROTH text] Benedicat Deus Operi & Faventibus. | [followed by Sgie rule} Finis. | (single 
rule} 
Leaf measures 12% x 7y% inches. 
Copy Descarern: John Carter Brown Library 
j For more detailed discussion of the various issues of this work see No. 163, in which 
this is issue G. 
Covits: RPJCB; Sion. 
CLAPP, Johnc.1651-1725. 
[New york ALMANACK... New York, Printed by William Brad- 
ford, 1697.) (179) 
Sm. 8vo. [A‘) B-E* FAG ae pages [1-56]. Contents: page [1]: [title 
; {lacking}, pages [3-4]: [see reproductions, Nos, 
pages othe Reader. |, pages| [calendar, » pages for each month); 
page [30]: [5 columns} A Table for buying & selling by the Hundred. | , pages (31 2 
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of English Kings, beginning) Those Men who in these larter Ages live, |.. ; pages 
{47-49}: A Chronological Account of the Domestick | Occurrances, from the first 
sas eee . . settlement of | this Province. | ; pages {49-50}: [table for tides at New York]; bottom 
THE JOHN WORK GARRETT LIBRARY page {50-53}: The several Stages & Post-Roads from the City | of New-York. . | 
| 1949 +++] s page [54]: [verses of poetry); pages [55-56]: (lacking). 
| Leaf measures 675 x 3 #1 inches. 
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- CATALOGUE 66 A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Grace K. Babson Collection 





OF THE WORKS OF 


CHOICE MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
MAPS AND GLOBES SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


and the Material relating to him in 





IMPORTANT FOR THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
AND THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


the Babson Institute Library 
Babson Park, Mass. 


With an Introduction by 


ROGER BABSON WEBBER 


Mluminated Codices, Early Drawings, Incunabu'a and Illustrated Books 
Remarkable M ps from the Prince Liechtenstein Coliection 
and Globes from a Private Library 


With 40 plates and 15 illustrations 





Offered for Sale by 
H P KRAUS 





' ich 
16 EAST 46TH STREET New York 17, N.Y Published by 
Telephone VAnderbilt 6-4808 Cables “Krausbooks.”” New York ! HERBERT REICHNER 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y 
1950 
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The Columbus Letter of 1495 
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On this page are shown 
four typographically de- 
signed covers. Snow-Bound 
and The Columbus Letter 
are bound in paper over 
boards; the other two are 
pamphlet covers. All four 
are printed in two colors. 
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After the tempestuous days, the rest of the year was a brief lull, as darker 
storms were gathering, before the oncoming usurpation and more bloodshed 
that was to drain the country. By midyear Lu Chi’s brother, Lu Yun, sudden- 
ly received six manuscripts. Among them was the Essay on Literature. The 
time chosen for these to be written, the speed, and their extraordinary qual- 
ities all took Lu Yun by surprise. In his letter he expressed wonder and ad- 
miration, but somehow with a portentous undertone. Lu Yun wrote: “Brother, 
all of a sudden you have created so many pieces, and each one of them so new 
and extraordinary, that you make me really feel terrified. Perhaps I should 
not talk any more of writing.” After these, Lu Chi probably wrote very little, 
however hard he might have tried. For in another letter, estimated to be of a 
later year, Lu Yun advised and consoled him: “Brother, your literary works of 
course have already been well known the world over. It matters not whether 
there be more or less. And it wears one out to task one’s thought so. You may as 
well disengage yourself from this toil.” In these six pieces it is as if his last 
important word had been said. 

The pieces include, besides the Essay, two written in memoriam of 
people deceased shortly before, of which one was, history tells us, addressed 
to his friend sacrificed at the coup d'état. The other reads, in part: 


Alas, the quick of my heart is wounded again and again, 
I have no more strength to bear this immense sorrow. 

If the “road thither”* is perilous, 

Here my day is also near dusk. 

Truly, how long have we been together? 

Now we are two worlds apart. 

The light before me is but the length of a foot, 

I have only the pang in my inch-sized heart to hold. 


There is The Fan, in a lighter mood. But the fan is a traditional Chinese symbol 
of the inconstancy of fate, being a mere tool that serves the purpose of a pass- 
ing season. Another piece is The Water-Clock, in exuberant praise of the in- 
vention to control time. Both works extol the human creation of marvelous 
things out of the humble, slight, and crude, be it bird feather or bamboo stalk. 
In both there are several similar figures and phrases also employed in the 
Essay, where, it seems, at last he spoke out loud of creative literature: 


4 The “road thither,” the road to the world of the dead. 
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ESSAY ON LITERATURE XX] 


Drip-drops are distilled afresh from a sea of words since time out of mind, 
As quintessence that savours of all the aroma of the Six Arts. 

Now one feels blithe as a swimmer calmly borne by celestial waters, 

And then, as a diver into a secret world, lost in subterranean currents. 


Hence, 
Arduously sought expressions, hitherto evasive, hidden, 
Will be like stray fishes out of the ocean bottom to emerge on the angler’s 
hook; 
And quick-winged metaphors, fleeting, far-fetched 
Feathered tribes, while sky-faring are brought down from the curl-clouds 
by the fowler’s bow. 


Thus the poet will have mustered what for a hundred generations awaited 
his pen, 

To be uttered in rimes for a thousand ages unheard. 

Let the full-blown garden flowers of the ancients in their own morning glory 


stand. 
To breathe life into late blossoms that have yet to bud will be his sole en- 


deavour. 
Eternity he sees in a twinkling, 
And the whole world he views in one glance. 


(3) the working process 


Henceforth, 
To obtain choice ideas in close observation of things in categories, 
And elect expressions that will fall in happy order, 
All objects visible under the sun or moon will the poet in experiment strike 
aglow, 
All that can give out a sound he will ring to test their resonance. 
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BE 
This translation of Lu Chi’s Essay on Literature by Shih-hsiang Chen, originally 
published for the semicentenniai anniversary of Peking University in 1948, is now 
reprinted in revised form in an edition of four hundred copies as a Keepsake for 
the friends of The Anthoensen Press and The Meriden Gravure Company. The 
Chinese text, specially written for this edition by the skilful calligrapher, Chang 
Ch’ung-ho, has been reproduced in offset by The Meriden Gravure Company. 
The book has been designed by Fred Anthoensen, whose imprint in the Chinese 


transliterations above also signifies “Gentleman of the Peaceful Apple Orchard,” and 
has been printed in the spring of 1953 at The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine. 
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FOUR OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL DESIGNS MADE UP TO ILLUSTRATE A PRINTER’S EDITION 
OF WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. 


If the Reverend Mr. Southworth were to 
wander about examining the showcases and 
bookshelves, he might deplore the more secu- 
lar nature of their contents, but he would ad- 
mit that “Fred had continued to take in out- 
side work.” It is of all kinds. There are books 
on early Americana—Wroth’s Colonial Print- 
er, Kettell’s Early American Rooms, and A. S. 
W. Rosenbach’s Early American Children’s 
Books; there are bibliographies (like Marga- 
ret Bingham Stillwell’s Second Census of In- 
cunabula in American Libraries); there are 
college bulletins and reports, histories, quar- 
terly periodicals, Limited Editions Club vol- 
umes, house organs, book catalogues, diaries, 
genealogies, and journals. 

In other cases are samples of the ephemeral 
printing —meeting notices, broadsides, certifi- 
cates, programs, letterheads, and bookplates 
—which the Press has produced for such cus- 
tomers as The Club of Odd Volumes, The 
John Carter Brown Library, The Boston 
Atheneum, and the Walpole Society. These 
ephemeral pieces were of great interest to the 


late Paul McPharlin. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber him, sitting in the Press office surrounded 
by the cases containing these pieces, enthusi- 
astically examining and sorting out for fur- 
ther examination those specimens which gave 
him especial delight. 

This is supposedly the era of big business, 
big editions, big art departments, big type, big 
sales campaigns, big ideas —everything upper 
case. Yet the compactness of the physical 
plant has proved advantageous enough to jus- 
tify remaining in the original building. With 
all departments under one roof, production is 
better codrdinated, as every production man- 
ager will agree. And, apparently, a plant which 
normally turns out runs of no more than one 
hundred to a thousand can fit into the “big 
business” picture; for every year brings to the 
Press its quota of particularly exacting jobs — 
from all parts of the country, and many from 
new customers. 

How is it done? What’s the private abra- 
cadabra? 

If the questions were put directly to Mr. 
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Anthoensen, he might say to the first: “We 
just go on putting one word in front of an- 
other”; and to the second: “I pull no rabbits 
from my hat. I still endeavor to produce books 
and other kinds of printing according to what 
I conceive to be their true purpose.” 
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The interrogator persists: 

— Don’t you go in for a lot of period stuff? 
I’ve always understood The Anthoensen Press 
rather specialized in that. 

“All this can be explained by saying we 
print as of our day—as masterpieces of for- 
mer ages were printed, and with sufficient in- 
vention to give books the charm and manners 
belonging to them.” 

—You use only traditional type faces? 

“I’ve been printing for a long time. I’ve 
watched the pendulum swing back and forth 
from fat faces to thin, from letter forms 
blessed with grace to those cursed with dis- 
tortion. I let waves of fashion flow past, for, 
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On this page: a title page, a periodical cover, and the first 
page of a four-page notice. On the opposite page: three 
title pages and another notice. The vignette on The Lega- 
cy of New England is by Charles R. Capon; the title page 
in lower right-hand corner by Rudolph Ruzicka. 
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The Club of Odd Volumes 


Pa7ee4 ik regular monthly meeting of the 


: , 
i Ni Club of Odd Volumes will be held at 
Ve = if! 


peed) the Club House, 77 Mount Vernon 





Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednesday, 
15 November 1950. 
Supper will be served at seven o'clock 
Immediately after the supper Mr. Herbert 
Brown will speak on “The Light Reading of 
our Great-Grandmothers.” 


WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL, 
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HEADPIECE COMPOSED OF TYPE ORNAMENTS. BELOW, ONE OF THE MANY DEVICES USED BY THE PRESS. 


like Lord Falkland, I believe that When it is 
not necessary to change, it is necessary not to 
change.” 

Years ago a Press customer who was a li- 
brarian wrote in his annual report: “. . . after 
being driven from printer to printer, ... we 
have gone far afield . . . and found in a locali- 
ty remote from our own, a press wherein print- 
ing is still a craft ... the product is a matter 
of pride and costs bear relation to values.” In 
none of the productions of the Press is the cus- 
tomer’s printing project a means of satisfac- 
tion to the Press or its workmen rather than 
the producer. Mr. Anthoensen has never lost 
sight of the significance of expression of ideas 
in terms of printing —not the designer’s ideas, 
but the author’s. That he resists showing his 
hand in this age, when one’s talents are char- 


acteristically exploited at the expense of an- 
other’s ideas, would seem to mark him either 
a fool or a prophet. 

Mr. Updike quotes Poussin’s reply to a 
young Italian nobleman who asked what was 
the chief thing needed to assure his success as 
a painter. It was: “The necessity to do it.” The 
Anthoensen Press, a commercial organiza- 
tion, has felt the necessity in one sense, for 
through its activities men make their livings. 
Aside from that necessity, there have been 
strong and continuous underlying compul- 
sions: to advance the standards of the print- 
ing craft; to apply to it scholarship, discipline, 
wide general knowledge; to cultivate taste (if 
it’s not heaven-sent, it can be cultivated); to 
combine harmoniously the esthetic and tech- 
nical aspects of printing. 
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Who / What 
is Webster 





A review of some of the changes which the last century has wrought 


in Merriam-Webster Dictionaries and in dictionary-making. 


BY M. J. GLADSTONE 


LIKE “The point is” and ‘‘As a matter of fact,” 
locutions which often seem to contradict the sense 
of what follows them, the phrase ‘According to 
Webster’? may do nothing more than round out a 
sentence metrically. At other times, Noah Web- 
ster’s name seems to be perversely invoked for 
purposes of disagreement. When “According to 
Webster” is followed by phrases like ‘‘a haircut is 
a tonsorial exercise” or “burlesque is a_terpsi- 
chorean entertainment” you can be fairly certain 
that the author is about to make a claim for his 
own, much more realistic and sensible, point of 
view in the course of what follows. You can be 
even more certain that he hasn’t approached any 
dictionary, with or without the name Webster on 
the title-page, to check the meaning of “haircut” 
or “burlesque.” In all likelihood, he has, with un- 
characteristic generosity, assigned to Webster the 
fruits of his own invention. 

The nebulous status of Webster’s name might be 
taken to indicate that we have forgotten what 
Noah Webster’s relation to the dictionary was. It 
could also be interpreted as an all-inclusive, if sub- 
conscious, recognition of his importance in the de- 
velopment of modern lexicography. Actually, both 
of these conclusions contain elements of truth. 
‘Today’s college student is likely to have only a 
vague idea that somewhere in the past Noah (or 
was it Daniel?) Webster compiled a dictionary; 


but at short notice he would be hard put to supply 
even the surname of another lexicographer. 

The recognition of Webster’s accomplishment 
has led publishers to attach his name, willy-nilly, 
to anything remotely resembling a dictionary. 
Within a rough hundred years of his death, Ameri- 
cans have had the opportunity to buy more than 
150 so-called ‘‘Webster’s” dictionaries — which 
ranged in absurdity from Donahue’s Webster's School 
Dictionary and American Pictorial Handy Lexicography 
of the English Language to the relatively recent 
Webster's Quiz hids Dictionary. As the application of 
his name grew wider and more reckless, popular 
knowledge of Webster’s precise accomplishment 
could only become dimmer. 

There is also another somewhat less demon- 
strable factor which probably helps to account for 
our hazy impression of what Noah Webster did. 
It is a cause of frequent regret that ours is not an 
age of giants; by extension, we tend to review the 
past through the veil of our own shortcomings. 
Even if we were fully aware of Noah Webster as a 
lexicographer, one perfunctory glance at the five- 
inch bulk of the latest Webster’s New International 
Dictionary would surely disabuse us of the notion 
that an unabridged dictionary could have been a 
one-man. undertaking. 

Yet Noah Webster, unaided, did compile a dic- 
tionary of 75,000 entries — after forty years of con- 
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stant application to the task. In 1800, when his 
Blue-Backed Speller had already long established 
him as the most widely-read author in America, he 
announced through the New Haven press that he 
had begun work on a series of dictionaries, “‘the 
first of which,” he stated optimistically, “is nearly 
ready for press.” This Compendious Dictionary of the 
English Language, which appeared in 1806, was a 
long way from fixing Webster’s position as a lexical 
luminary. It made no pretension to supersede the 
prevailing authority of Dr. Johnson’s far more 
complete Dictionary of the English Language; and, 
insofar as those aspects of lexicography in which it 
boldly differed from Johnson are concerned, these 
were widely viewed as simple heresy. Webster was 
a reformer in spelling (we owe to his efforts our 


spelling of center, color, and draft), a nationalist (he 


was first to define such American terms as chowder 


and applesauce), and, as regards pronouncing, a 
conservative who entered the pronunciation of the 
common man in preference to what he felt were 


the capricious accents of the world of fashion. 
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Left: ‘Vitle-page of Noah Webster’s first dictionary. 
Above: Vitle-page of Webster’s American Dictionary, 
which appeared twenty-eight years after the author 
announced the beginning of work on his dictionary 
series. In the two decades between publication of the 
two books, American typography had undergone 


drastic changes. 


Patriot Americans applauded the new dictionary, 
but we are told that its practical success was limited. 
Webster continued with his projected series never- 
theless, and a school abridgment of the 1806 book 
appeared in the following year, to be replaced by a 
second abridgment in 1817. In the meanwhile, 
Webster worked toward the publication of his large 
American Dictionary of the English Language. Before 
1828, the public was informed that ““Noah Webster, 
Esq. author of the spelling book, has given notice 
in the eastern newspapers, that he has completed a 
Dictionary of our language ‘at the expense of 
twenty years of labor, and thirty thousand dollars 
in money.’ ” 

The two-volume quarto American Dictionary which 
was published by the New York firm of S. Converse 
in 1828 had been printed in New Haven by Heze- 
kiah Howe. It is difficult to conceive of all the 
problems which such a sizable publication must 
have presented to the printer. Its 70,000 entries 
and 1,865 pages called for the printing of 116 sig- 
natures, and one wonders how many of the three- 


column bourgeois text pages could have been set 
up simultaneously. In addition to the bourgeois 
type used for the text and a minion font used for 
the verbal illustrations, the typesetter worked re- 
currently with thirteen unfamiliar diacritical char- 
acters and complete alphabets in Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. The acquisition 
of these exotic types must have been a major prob- 
lem in itself. Their scarcity is indicated by the ir- 
regularity of body size (the Arabic, in which vowels 
and consonants are separate characters set one 
above the other, usually occupies a 27 point line), 
and a confirmatory note below the complete alpha- 
bets shown in the frontmatter points out that “the 
reader will observe two or three defects which are 
owing to the imperfection of the fonts of type.” 


Unfortunately, we have no precise knowledge of 


what part Webster took in the physical production 
of his brainchild. We can conjecture that the font 
of Ethiopic characters came across the Atlantic in 
his suitcase, for we know that he was in England 


and in France during the years immediately pre- 
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Above: The offices of G. & C. Merriam in Springfield 
in 1847, 

Right: A Merriam poster issued in 1842, two years 
before George and Charles Merriam bought the un- 
bound sheets of Webster’s 1840 American Dictionary. 


ceding the date of publication. It seems inescapable 
that the burden of proofreading must have fallen 
entirely on his shoulders, though, and we know for 
a fact that the printer worked from Webster’s 
clearly-written manuscript pages — in which en- 
tries appear in neat alphabetical order and with 
remarkably little change or correction. 

This mammoth undertaking was an immediate 
success — in terms of establishing Webster’s au- 
thority, and in terms of sales, for the initial printing 
of 2,500 copies, priced at the high figure of $20 the 
set, was rapidly exhausted. It was followed by an 
abridgment in 1829, an English edition in 1830-32, 
and by a second edition, enlarged to 75,000 entries, 
in 1840. When Noah Webster died in 1843, any 
college student could have told you exactly what 
his lexical accomplishments had been. 


George and Charles Merriam bought the sheets 
of Webster’s 1840 American Dictionary which re- 
mained unbound after his death. As successful 
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booksellers, they saw the commercial possibilities 
of the work if it were offered at a lowered price, and 
from a business standpoint their purchase seems 
unremarkable enough. It is remarkable, though, 
that they also contracted with Noah Webster’s 
heirs for rights to publish revisions of the American 
Dictionary, for from the outset they seem to have 
been fully aware of the magnitude of any such un- 
dertaking. What Noah Webster had begun single- 


handed would call for the work of a whole corps of 


distinguished scholars. 


The spread of responsibility in the production of 


Webster’s Dictionaries which were subsequently to 
appear under the Merriam imprint probably con- 
tributed more than any other factor to shaping the 
huge book we know today. Noah Webster, working 
alone, could indulge prejudices and theories which, 
even though they might ultimately meet with 
hostile public reception, had not been subject to 
the advance criticism of informed colleagues. If he 
preferred to see tongue spelled “tung” or to hear 
deaf pronounced “‘deef,” he entered them according 
to the dictates of his preference. Since these entries 
did not reflect current practice, in Webster’s life- 
time the phrase “According to Webster’? would 
have referred precisely to his opinions and eccen- 
tricities as opposed to the opinions of any other 
lexicographer. 

The fact that the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary has all but eliminated an editorial point 


modern 


of view in such matters is undoubtedly a reflection 
of the objective scholarship of our time. But it can 
also be traced to the fact that many minds have 
worked to prepare the final copy. Our modern dic- 
tionary no longer “‘prefers’’ — instead, it ‘“‘reports”’ 
the spelling, pronunciation, and usage of the Eng- 
lish language as it is spoken and written in our 
time. 

In part, the work of a large editorial staff as op- 
posed to that of one man has contributed to another 
distinguishing factor of our present-day Merriam- 


Webster Dictionary — its 552,000 vocabulary en- 


tries. Specialist vocabularies and the widening of 


the net in which general vocabulary entries are 
caught account for a sizable part of the 447,000 
increase between 1841 and 1934 (when the latest 
“Unabridged” was first published). Another part 
of this growth may be traced to changing interpre- 
tation of what properly constitutes a dictionary 
entry. Noah Porter, the editor of the Webster Dic- 
tionary of 1864, saw fit to add to the body of that 
work a 300-page supplement of noted names in 
fiction, biblical proper names, geographical data, 
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and the like — a “‘selection,’” the introduction 
called it (in recognition of its incompleteness), in- 
tended “‘to explain the allusions which occur in 
standard literature.’? William Wheeler, 
who compiled the supplement, later decided that 


modern 


the material should constitute an independent 
work, and in 1865 he brought out his own Diction- 
ary of Noted Names. But Wheeler’s list continued to 
run in Webster’s Dictionary — with increases 
amounting to 25 percent in the 1890 edition, and 
again in 1909, and again in 1934. 

The growth in dictionary entries has, of course, 
affected the page count 


which had reached 


3,210 with the publication of the 1934 book. It has 
also served to reduce type size to 6 on 51%, and to 
divide the page laterally so that the less important 
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entries could be run in a “pearl” section down own projected work. Too late, it was learned that 








below. The appearance of the book as we now know Vorcester would be illustrated. The 1859 book had 
it is, therefore, primarily the result of vocabulary — already been set, but the claim for an illustrated 
growth; but it has also been affected by the illus- Webster could still be made; the edition appeared 
trations which have been included since 1864. with a special illustration supplement bound in at 
Late in the 1850’s, when a new printing of the the beginning of the volume. By 1864, when Mer- 
first Merriam-Webster book was being planned, riam issued its Royal Quarto Edition, the illustrations 
the editors learned that Worcester’s Dictionary, which had already been improved and_ distributed 
had entered the American ficld as a rival in 1846, through the volume as they are today. 
was about to bring out an improved edition. ‘The It is interesting to note that the 1864 book did 
Merriam staff prepared for this competition by not abandon the illustration supplement, however. 
adding new words and new supplements to their — ‘The 3000 cuts which had been entered alongside 
1860.] WHITK’S ALMANAC. 29) 
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NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


We have just issued a new edition of Webster's Unabridged-Dictionary, conteining 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 


9,000 to 10,000 New Words in the Vocabulary, Table of 
Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, 


In which MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND WORDS are carefully discriminated, forming 
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Crabb, and believed in advance of that. 


Table, giving Pronunciation of Names of. 8000 distinguished Persons of 
Modern Times; pecul ar uso of Words and Terms in the Bible; with 
other new features, together with ALL THE MATTER OF 
PREVIOUS EDITIONS, 


COMPRISED IN A VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. 


“Tn the completeness of its vocabulary, and in the accuracy and fullness of its defini- 
tions, Webster’s Dietionary stands pre- eminent; and in orthography it is followed by a 
majority of American writers, so far as our observation extends. No student can afford) 
to be without it.”’- North Carolina Journal of Extucation, 


“We have seen specimen-pages of portions in architecture and ornithology, and) 








Left: A Vanity Fair cartoon, which Seid 12, 1809. artistic beauty, as well as of great practical value.”?— Christian. Mirror.| 

appeared in 1860, carried the legend We have seen specimen-sheets of these Illustrations, and can hardly see how they can 

“Sporting Intelligence: The Battle be improved in beauty or accwacy.”? — Hoston _—— "Transcript. 
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their proper text entries were grouped together and 
inserted in a special pictorial section once again. 
Until 1934, 
tinued to include a pictorial supplement as a stand- 


in fact, the Merriam Company con- 
ard feature of its big book; at that point, the section 
Some 


idea of the importance of the dictionary illustration 


was sacrificed to the growing word count. 


and the popularity of the pictorial supplement 
from the reader’s standpoint may be had from the 
fact that the section was subsequently reinserted 
in the company’s subscription editions. 


A better index of the importance in which the 
illustration is held may be found in the number of 
cuts in the Merriam files, for the 3000 woodcuts 
which were made for the Royal Quarto of 1864 had 
grown to more than 10,000 before the appearance 
of the First International Dictionary in 1909. Few of 
these woodcuts appear among the 12,000 illustra- 
tions in the present edition, and some of them may 
never have appeared in print at all. The Merriam 
Company has continuously revised its cuts, aiming 
toward greater accuracy and a better printed im- 
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The figures given refer to the page in the Dictionary, where the word and its aypropriate definition may be found. Where the page is not indicated, the word may | 
_waually be be fo vund in ite appropricts alp hacbetical place : int the 4 Aj pendix, i 








A ALLICRET, n., [Ger. al etrength.} AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS— Continued. 
. 


ABAC v8, p. 1, det 2 





Light armor, used both by 





cavalry and infantry in the 





elxteenth century, and more 


especially by the Swiss. It 





ACALEPT.Z p.8 consisted of a breastplate 
is and gussets, often reaching 





tothe middle of the thigh, - 
and sometimes below the Hawk's-bil) Turtle (Chelonia imbricata). 

(See Tortoise Shell, p. 1161.) 
knees. 











2. Medusa pellucena, @. Rblzostoma Cevierl, Allecret Arnior, 4.0. 1840, 


ALTAR, p. 39, def. 1. nl 





GIS, p. 23 





Hawk's-bill Turtle, under side. 
ANA MORPHOSIS, , P. 46, def. 1. 





55 mm 
a In perspective drawings, 
5 





a deformed or distorted por- 


A term applied to the fee = trait or figure, which, In 


| 
| 
a : Wer? ] 
| ves pee lds of | one point of view {fs con- 
| ns ich were worn Gueden Ades. . ‘ 
] fused or unintelligible, and 
AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. in another, is an exact and 


MORSE, p. 730 





regular representation; or 


Pallas with the gla the modern cpaucets. confused to tho naked eye, 


AIR-GUN, p. 80. but reflected from a plano 


or curved mirror, appearing 


regular, and in right propor- 


i tion. 


ALCHEMIST, p. 82. 





Morse or Walrus (Tricbechus rosuarus.) 


TORTOISE, p. 1161, def. 1. 
and e@yf, a 


sphinx.) In 
Egyptian 
art, lions 
with buman 
heads. 


ae 





Common or Greek Tortolee (Testudo Greeca.) 
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Keeping up with the carly stages of aeronautics development was a difficult task. 


pression, and since revisions might be made more 
than once between printings, cuts were likely to 
be superseded without having been used. ‘This was 
especially true of cuts prepared in the years imme- 
diately preceding 1909, when photoengraving put 
an end to the Merriam woodcut illustration pre- 
gram. (Recent review of both published and un- 
published woodcuts has led to a revaluation of pre- 
1909 illustrations, however, and there is some like- 
lihood that their high standards of accuracy and 
craftsmanship may bring some of the neglected 
woodcuts of the late nineteenth century to see print 
in the future.) 

It is improbable that Noah Webster could have 
foreseen the publication of his dictionary with any 
illustrations, let alone 12,000. It is equally im- 
probable that he could have envisaged the growth 


of vocabulary entries to a number exceeding half 


a million. These are the immediately visible fac- 
tors, however, which have given its distinctive 
physical aspect, its five-inch bulk in particular, to 
today’s dictionary. Like the big book itself, they 
are the product of a complex organization which 
is oriented solely toward keeping pace with our 
language and periodically presenting its findings 
to the public. 

New words enter our language ceaselessly, and, 
perhaps more important, old words are constantly 
shifting their meanings as they are used more or 
less to accommodate the world which surrounds us 
in any given time. ‘To keep abreast of linguistic 
changes and innovations and to record their lasting 


qualities, the Merriam editorial staff is engaged in 
an endless reading program from which citations 
of word usage are entered in its files. (Filing of cita- 
tions, which are typed, photostated, or pasted on 
3 x 5 slips is in itself a major undertaking, for each 
slip must find its way to the proper specialist). 
Since definition, and pronunciation and spelling as 
well, are based not on peculiar editorial preference 
but on the recorded preferences of people who regu- 
larly speak and write the language, every term 
which comes up for defining must be represented 
by a showing of reputable instances of use. With 
these citations before him, the editor can review 
the last published definition, revise it if necessary 

and revise it again if later citations indicate 
shifting usage. 

The Merriam-Webster Unabridged Dictionaries 
have been printed by H. O. Houghton, at the 
Riverside Press in Cambridge, since 1864. This 
longstanding association has produced special tech- 
niques for handling the peculiar problems which 
dictionary-making gives rise to; and the experience 
which the printer has carried over from one pub- 
lication to the next is an invaluable asset. 

Merriam copy goes to the Houghton plant sec- 
tionally. Once the rate of final copy preparation 
has been standardized and the typesetting pace 
established, it is possible keep the copy-type- 
setting operation a continuous flow. Clarity of 
entry form calls for a wide variety of typefaces and 
special characters, and typesetting is more than 
ordinarily complicated. For the present Jnterna- 


I 





The Merriam files contain thousands of equally meticulous nineteenth-century natural history woodcuts. 


tional, Houghton set the main body of text by 
Monotype. Matter containing diacritics, chiefly 
pronunciation information, was treated as “‘turns” 
— the operator would set all he could within the 
limits of his die case and key each missing character 
with one of the same unit value. ‘The galley of type 
was later turned over to a bank man who substi- 
tuted the proper characters (made the turns). 
Turns completed, the galley could be proofed, 
corrected, reproofed, and the proofs transmitted to 
Merriam. After meticulous proofreading and _ re- 


vision, the set matter was ready for page make-up. 


The present International, like its predecessor, makes 
use of a divided page format which permits entries 
of lesser importance to appear at the foot of the 
page in a small type. This small-type section (the 
““pearl”’ section, in reference to its 5 point solid 
type as opposed to the 6 on 514 of the main text) 
is made to occupy the same alphabetic range as the 
entries appearing above it. ‘To help accommodate 
the pearl matter, Houghton made up the “upstairs” 
columns somewhere between three lines long and 
three short. The pearl matter is uneven, of course; 
some pages have no pearl entries while others have 
more than two-hundred and _ fifty. Adjustment 
calls for involved backing and filling on the part 
of the Merriam staff; and, as with illustrations, 
only ingenious advance guesswork can be counted 
on to avoid bad breaks. 

Even after page make-up, a minimum of five 
sets of proofs had to be pulled before any page 
could be considered ready for press. After initial 


“page-on-galley” proof, revision, re-revision, and 
foundry procf, a master electrotype (‘‘caster” or 
caster plate) was made and the type destroyed. 
Worker plates were, in turn, made from the casters. 

Plate change is constant once (and even before) 
an edition has gone to press. The thirties, for in- 
stance, produced countless new facts about vita- 
mins which led to revision after revision at the 
vitamin noun entry; more recently, a similar state 
of affairs has existed in connection with atomic 
weights. Some new information goes into a special 
Addenda section inserted into late printings, but a 
far greater amount is incorporated into the main 
body of the book. It seems safe to say that every 
page in the latest printing of the Jniernational differs 
in at least one detail from that in the book which 
appeared in 1934. Individual worker plates are 
likely to be replaced from time to time for reasons 
of wear and damage, and after a certain number of 
runs the plates for the entire book are remade. The 
detail and necessary accuracy of the material in- 
volved have demanded an elaborate and_pains- 
taking checking system which keeps track of any- 
thing from a batter to replating of the entire book. 

Even so scattered a sampling of the factors in- 
volved in Merriam-Webster dictionary production 
should indicate the size and complexity of the 
unique structure which the Merriam Company 
has built on top of Noah Webster’s basic work. 
That structure was a necessary development if 
Webster’s Dictionary is to stand as a lexical au- 
thority for our time. 
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Company 
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out-of-print limited editions 
designed by Bruce Rogers 
I'rederic W. Goudy, Melvin H. Loos 
and William A. Dwiggins? 


Specimens of bookmaking 
from The Printing House of 
William Edwin Rudge 
demonstrate fine typography, 
beautiful illustration, 


Opinio 


a variety of printing processes, 
quality papers and good binding. 


Private press books, 
type specimen books, printing history. 
publications of the Grolier Club 
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EVERY PRINTED PIECE has its 





individual problems of presentation. 

In our shop, we try to analyze, get to the 
heart of each of these problems. Cross-sectionally speaking, 

each step must be made with every other phase of the operation in mind. 
Thus, the steps in the reproduction process must not be overlooked when 


the initial idea is being laid out and refined, and the idea must not be forgotten 





during the final press run. ( We’re in business to help you with ideas, and 
through production, give them importance, setting, dignity - or gaiety, if that’s 


what they require. Inquire about our services as designers and offset-lithographers. 
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COLOR PROCESS SAVES TIME AND MONEY 





NEW color processes developed in the laboratories by Robert Crandall 


Associates enabled Reynolds Aluminum to produce a national ad in 
record time, having been rejected by the engraver in its original 
form. The condition of the original copy and the amount of man 
hours required for corrections, assembly, etc. forced the plant to 
return the copy. The solution as detailed below allowed them to 
deliver prepared copy to the engraver and make the deadline for 
publication in FORTUNE magazine. 


Black Plate Used for Type 
This page was printed 3-color gravure with a black plate used for 
type. The art copy was received by the preparation laboratory in 
6 or 7 pieces. Transparencies received were of the top left illustra- 
tion with the caption ‘‘Restaurant Revolution” illustrated beneath 
reading ‘‘Mealtime Revolution’’ and an inset at the bottom of the 
ad. Carbros received of the upper right hand illustration “Kitchen 
Revolution” and a wash drawing of the train down in the lower left 
of the ad. In addition, art was received for the dollars and a color 


panel and a seal. 


All Transparencies Different Focus 
None of this work was same focus, transparencies were all different 
sizes ranging from 2 x 3 to 5.x 7. The carbros were about 11 x 14 
and the wash drawing of the train was 16 x 20. The preparation 
laboratory received the original art, transparencies, carbros and wash 
drawings, also a layout for position. Ektachrome duplicates were 
made from the transparencies and the art work, to the size of the 
layout. As the copy was now in the same focus, they were mounted 
on glass including stripping the inset of the Rock Island picture into 
the train and blocking out for drop out areas where captions appeared. 


The job took two days at a 50% saving in cost to the advertiser. 


ROBERT CRANDALL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
,, 


222 East 46 Street - New York 17, N.Y. - MU vray Iill 2-2253 

















PEACEFUL COVE Adolf Dehn has made a distinctive place for himself in the world of lithog- | 
raphy. His work retains a nice balance between realism and decoration. | 
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are ideal for booklets, brochures and business announcements. 
Genuine felt finish, broad deckle edge and choice of white and six 
soft colors are some of the features of this fine paper. And Artemis [| 


Announcements — sheets, cards and envelopes — are available 





through your paper merchant in a variety of sizes and styles. 
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Gravure is intaglio printing. Cells 
are etched in copper-coated cylinders 
. the 
amounts of ink they hold determine 


and plates to varying depth. . 


the range of tones and the blending of 
the colors... provides for the quality 
that distinguishes gravure printing. 

Gravure production approaches 
quality in terms of thousandths of an 
inch...relies on precision instruments 
to check each step in the processing 
... yet demands the highest skills of 
human hand and eye in craftsmen 
who process the positives... who etch 
the cylinders and plates . .. who create 
the cells that determine the quality 
of your gravure job in print. 

If we say to you that Intaglio’s 
three strategically located plants have 








only the best cells... 








the most modern equipment (much of 
which we designed ourselves) ... that 
our gravure craftsmen (working three 
shifts for faster delivery) are more 
experienced, skillful, competent and 
careful... and that the work we do is 
the best... our proof is in any one of 
the 7700 color, 
3000 label and package jobs we turned 
out last year. 


2650 monotone and 


Leapincart directors, production 
men and editors give more jobs to us 
than to any other company. And every 
job gets the same care. Which is how 
and why Intaglio clients always get 
better positives, better cells and better 
reproduction in print. 

Our six offices are at your service. 


Intaglio SErVICE corPORATION 


America’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 
305 East 46th St., New York—731 Plymouth Court, Chicago— 


1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia 


Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240-14th Ave., Detroit— 
260 Kearny St., San Francisco 


1932 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 
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— on your company letterhead for 
this valuable kit which contains 
1242”x 19” size sheets of: 


—text and cover papers — 7 colors, 

3 finishes, 3 weights. ; ; 
This kit contains working-size 
samples of three of the most beautiful 
papers that are produced for graphic artisans. 
Especially manufactured by the Lee Paper Company 
to enable you to create sales-building literature of 
beauty and distinction. 





— blue-white 25% rag text and cover paper. 


Make your presentations on the actual paper to be used. 
This kit will enable you to select from a wide range of 
colors, weights and finishes. 


VICKSBURG VELLUM 


Your dummies will be more effective when you use 
this handy kit. 





— unusual vellum paper of brilliant 





Corsican, Corinthian and Vicksburg Vellum papers are 
white and distinctive finish. products of the Lee Paper Company, distributed exclu- 
sively in the metropolitan area of New York by the 
Milton Paper Company. 


lus! 
santa anisrstavourromronn | MILTON PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


showing sizes, weights and colors available 119 West 24 Street a New York 11, N. Y, 


in each of the lines and including diagrams 
" ' sa WAtkins 9-6721 
of effective folds for direct mail pieces. 


*In cities other than this area, contact your local Lee Paper Co. dealer. 
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INSTEAD of analyzing the production of this issue 
of Print with our usual breakdown, | will discuss 
it by sections in order to go into more detail 
about the various features. 

The cover is printed on Strathmore’s Rhodo- 
dendron Cover, Pompeian Red. The title is 
Chisel from Stephenson Blake in Sheffield, 
England. Variations of this style have been 
used on each cover of Volume VIII to establish 
some continuity in cover design. The cover has 
been printed and die-cut by The Lane Press, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

The Vermont Maple reproduced in collotype 
by the Meriden Gravure Company and tipped 
on page i was drawn by Bill Schaldach on his 
Pomfret, Vermont hillside. The original, which 
is considerably larger than the reproduction, 
hung in my living room one winter while Bill 
was off painting and etching in Arizona. I 
couldn’t persuade Bill to give me the drawing 
but did have a number of copies made to share 
with Print readers. As I remember, the paper 
was made for Meriden Gravure by the Hurlbut 
Paper Company in South Lee, Massachusetts. 

The Cleland border on pages ii and iii was 
taken from The Decorative Work of T. M. 
Cleland published by The Pynson Printers in 
1929. This border design was made for a prepara- 
tory school diploma. Our printer’s proofreader 
comments ‘‘Please note that border is made up 
of two styles which we presume is all right.” 
Pretty observant proofreading, but I guess Tom 
drew it that way because he liked it. I saw him 
at Strathmore’s Will Bradley party recently— 
hail, hearty and caustic as always. 

I forget where the little bird on page ii comes 
from but it may be E. R. Weiss. We used to use 
it at the head of Fore Words with eggs below to 
separate the items discussed. The eggs were 
made from an oval type ornament border with 
some tails filed off. 

John I. Wells of Hartford, Connecticut in- 
vented and perfected the press shown on the 
contents page (iii) and patented it in 1819. This 
drawing by Robert Galvin (formerly of New 
Haven) appears in the book The Iron Hand 
Press in America by Ralph Green, printed and 
bound by Marian and Bruce Sweet, Rowayton, 
Connecticut. 

The title pages reproduced on pages iv-vi are 
typical of the many books by and about New 
England graphic artists and printers that I laid 
out on my desk, dining room table and piano in 
Wilbraham while I was mulling over material 
for this issue. Two of these books were printed 
by my father in Mount Vernon, New York which 
reminds me that, but for the fact that Condé 
Nast was the successful bidder for the site of 
the great periodical plant in Old Greenwich, 
The Printing House of Rudge would probably 
have been located in Connecticut. Another of 
the books shown was published by me after | 
got across the border to New Haven. 
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The specimen pages shown are all slightly 
reduced from original sizes and printed from line 
cuts made by Clifford Burgess at the P&B 
Engraving Company in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. The F. A. Bassette Company, Springfield 
has printed pages i-vili using Caslon on Tileston 
& Hollingsworth’s Dorchester Antique. 

Aspiration was reproduced in collotype by the 
Meriden Gravure Company from the original 
etching given me as editor of PRINT by John 
Taylor Arms. John, Bill Schaldach, Rudolph 
Ruzicka and I have been neighbors in Vermont 
for a number of years. The paper for this insert 
was made for Meriden by Lee Paper Company. 

The Strathmore story (page 1-16) was com- 
piled with the help of Robert B. Clark, Jr. and 
Fred von Voorhis. Anthony Naiden of South- 
wick, Massachusetts helped with the original 
layouts. We picked this subject because it gave 
us an opportunity to review the work of so many 
contemporary designers and illustrators. The 
reproduction problem was enormous and | 
haven't seen the results at this writing. The 
fact that “Paper is Part of the Picture” in 
Strathmore advertising didn’t simplify the prob- 
lem any. The original pieces were on most every 
color of paper and color of ink on the Munsell 
chart. Our objective was to give something of 
the effect of the originals by using black and 
two other colors on each side of our press sheet. 

The paper is Strathmore Opaque made in 
West Springfield, Mass. The signature is printed 
in offset by Kellogg & Bulkley in Hartford, 
Connecticut under the supervision of Charles 
I’. Spalding, who has aged considerably in the 
process. Type is Ruzicka’s Fairfield. 

The Anthoensen story (pages 17-24) was 
written, designed and produced by The An- 
thoensen Press in Portland, Maine except for 
the Chinese page which was printed by Meriden 
Gravure in offset. The paper is Colophon made 
by the Curtis Paper Company. Cuts were made 
by the Portland Engraving Company. Type is 
Times Roman. 

The Merriam story (pages 25-32) was read in 
part at a meeting of the Columbiad Club at my 
suggestion in the hope of forcing Mike Glad- 
stone to get it completed for Print. The cuts 
are reproduced from original wood cuts and en- 
eravings in the Merriam collection. The paper 
is Warren’s Thintext to give the signature a 
dictionary feel. Electros by Home City Electro- 
type Works in Springfield. Set in monotype 
Baskerville and printed by Bassette. 

The ad section has been pulled together and 
printed by Walter Whittum of Springfield. The 
eight pages of coated paper is Warren’s Lustro 
Gloss. The balance is Strathmore Opaque. 

The pieces have been gathered from all over 
New England, side-wire stitched and the cover 
glued on by Bassette. The mailing envelopes 
are Columbian Clasp made by The United 
States Envelope Company in Springfield. WER 











